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“But there is little reason to suppose that 
these mysterious recesses conceal anything 
more attractive than what is already known 
and visited by explorers. It is true that the 
shores of the Pacific, from the Columbia to the 
San Francisco, contain here and there magni- 
ficent tracts ; regions which invite the wander- 
er from the East, over thousands of leagues, 
to bask under a softer climate, amidst a grand- 
er vegetation than even his own mother coun- 
try can furnish. Nevertheless, we still retain 
the doubts expressed in a former Number, 
upon the settlement of the Oregon question, 
whether emigration en masse will ,e directed 
to that quarter from the eastward for a very 
long period to come, even should the Ameri- 
cans acquire California, as by this time they 
possibly have done. We read much of the 
colonization of Oregon in their newspapers : 
nevertheless, it seems that most of the few set- 
tlers as yet established in that quarter, are not 
regular farmers, but hunters and trappers, who 
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under which, no doubt, they lie buried. Our 
astonishment at the extraordinary energy, and 
no less extraordinary restlessness of character, 
by which these obstacles are overcome, may 
be taken as a measure of the enormous impe- 
dim@hts which they offer to the advan 
extension of American empire to the Pacific. 
“The wide region west of the Mississippi 
will therefore present, in the course of years, 
the aspect of an immense pastoral country, 
resembling Australia and the states of La 
Plata in modern times. Such, at least, must 
be its general character, though diversified by 
the cultivated valleys of its great rivers. 
Among the many varieties of industry to 
which the versatility of American genius has 
been applied, the rearing of stock has hitherto 
been the least favourite. It is not a national 
pursuit. It is now chiefly confined to the un- 
favourable climate of New England and New | 








of surrounding political circumstances seems 
to indicate that it is only on the threshold of 
its momentous destiny, there is a foree and 
profusion of life in all its functions which be- 
speaks it equal to the occasion. Without ap- 
parent root in the soil, without any hold on 
traditional observance, such as ancient monar- 
chies possess; without that strength in its 
executive, by which newer political bodies 
usually seek to supply their want of moral 
power; it has already withstood tempest after 
tempest, and outlived successive prophets of 
ruin. A mere handful of provinces, casually 
united in resistance to England, aud on the 
point of falling to pieces when the necessity of 
resistance ceased, it acquired at that critical 
moment a new constitution, which knit the 
disjointed members together. A second war, 
undertaken against the will of one-third of its 
component states, appeared to threaten it afresh 


York : and is perhaps the least forward branch | with dissolution ; it ended in strengthening the 
of agriculture throughout the States. Although | Union, through a new infusion of national spi- 
population has begun to spread over the prai-| rit, and by rousing a common sentiment, which 
ries for the last twenty years, scarcely a be-| absorbed sectional jealousies and passions, 
ginning appears to have been made in the art| Next came the consummation of the victory 
of turning them to that purpose which they are | obtained by the democratic party in their long 
so peculiarly calculated to serve. But the! struggle with the federalists—a victory which 
time must arrive when these plains shall be-| seemed to threaten with speedy destruction the 
come the greatest sheep and cattle farms of| bond, which it had been the principle of the 
the world—swarming with domesticated ani-| latter to vindicate and maintain. But Provi- 
mals, as they once swarmed with wild, before | dence overruled this danger also to a contrary 
the hunters of the East had made a solitude/ issue ; for the state authorities, which could 
of them, and introduced that interregnum of} not long have endured the stricter yoke intend- 
desolation which now prevails, The Indians,|ed by the federalists, submitted easily to the 
indeed, must first have disappeared, or be in| modified control which the disciples of Jeffer- 
some way reclaimed from their predatory ha-|son vested in the central government. The 
bits; but the former catastrophe seems fast/ nation overflowed across the bounding Alle- 
approaching. The addition of this new com-| ghanies, and spread over the wide valley of 
ponent part to the existing members of the|the Mississippi, and it was pronounced by 
great Republic may give rise to some curious friends, as well as enemies, that the extension 
political speculations. It should seem that} of empire would inevitably lead to disruption. 





have tired for a while of their wandering life, | this species of industry cannot be carried on— | Contrary to all anticipation, this very exten- 


and taken up the axe and spade with the usual | at least, it never has been—except by large 


readiness of their countrymen ; but who are 
pretty sure to quit them again, so soon as the 


fit of civilization passes off. The caravans of| patriarchal. 


emigrants which have reached it, have in many 
instances gone through extremities of privation 
and suffering. Miseries, such as Indian tribes 
flying from starvation out of their dispeopled 
hunting-grounds, or African clans from the 
razzias of civilized conquerors, have rarely 
endured, are voluntarily borne by wandering 
colonies of Anglo-Americans in the mere spi- 
rit of adventure. It is not long since a party 
of five women and two men arrived at an out- 


sion has preserved the unity of the Republic. 
proprietors of flocks and herds ; and the pasto- | The growing separation of North and South, 
ral form of society has ever partaken of the | divided in interest, and hostile in feeling, was 
Even in the wild republics of| prevented from coming into direct collision by 
South America, the free Guacho lives in a sort | the introduction of the new Western States. 
of clannish dependence on the great proprie-| This third and powerful element kept the 
tors. Nothing can be conceived more con-| others together in compulsory harmony ; and, 
trary to the habits and feelings of the Anglo- | in the same manner, every subsequent addition 
American race ; and, should the present form | has tended to strengthen the fabric rather than 
of the Republic last so long, it will be curious | to bring it down. ‘The wider the dominion of 
to see how a polity, whose extreme elasticity | the federation spreads, the greater the number 
already enables it to comprehend the traders of local interests and populations comprehend- 
and manufacturers of the East, the farmers of ,ed within its boundary, the less appears to be 
the North-west, and the sugar and cotton | the probability that any particular local inter- 


post in California: they were the survivors of {planters of the South, within the same volun-|est can threaten the general weal—that dis- 


sixteen, and had lived for weeks on the bodies 
of their dead companions. The party had 


tary association, will be affected by the intro-|sensions between particular sections are des- 
duction of an element so new, and so unlike|tined to endanger the security of the Union, 


been sent forward for assistance by a band of| anything at present included in its dominion. ||t has withstood the shocks of commercial 


emigrants who had been surprised, with their 
families and cattle, by the snow in the Sierra, 


“ But the great Federation has withstood | distress, and the extravagance of commercial 
trials quite as severe. While the combination | prosperity; it has not been enfeebled by the 





impulse given to party spirit under a 
idle peace ; it seems 10 encounter po material | 
danger from the questionable successes of a 
war of invasion and of conquest; for wars 


waged, like those of the Carthaginians, by | 
hired armies und jealously-controlled generals, | 


are not very likely to produce a Ceesar or Na- 
poleon. 
see, the clouds, which enveloped the birth of 
the confederacy, have cleared away. 
is no peculiar political danger now impending, | 


which has not been incurred and surmounted | 
already, and of which American statesmen 


cannot estimate the amount, and may not be 
expected to guard against the shock. Yet the 
changeful aspect of the times fills the mind of 
the calmest observer with misgivings ; and, 


while he gazes with admiration and awe on| 


the portentous fabric of American greatness, 
he shrinks from founding any confident specu- 

lations on its permanence. ‘There is a secret 
enemy within, who noiselessly saps the strong- 

est institutions. [If the North American re-| 
public should fall to pieces in our day—and 
we believe that every friend to human happi- 
ness must now wish the catastrophe averted— 
it will probably be neither from conquest nor | 
defeat, external prosperity nor adversity, but | 
from moral weakness at home. The corrup- | 
tion of the administrative departments of a| 
government is one of that class of evils which | 
are submissively endured for many years, un- | 
til they appear to have become a part of the 

very constitution of society ; but against which, 

sooner or later, public indignation suddenly 

rises, shattering to pieces the whole edifice in 

its impatience of the rotten materials. It is 

not for strangers to estimate the real amount 

and pressure of danger of this description on 

the institutions of a foreign country. They 

can but compare and balance the statements of 
native observers; and, in doing so, they are 
bound to make great allowances for the exag- 

gerations both of honest patriots and disap- 

pointed partisans. Nor would we willingly 

give vent to the gloomy anticipations which 

must inevitably arise, were we to adopt too 

literally the descriptions given by Americans 

themselves, of the recent workings of some of 
the most important parts of theirsystem. For 

the day, which shall see that vast dominion 

parcelled out between independent and jarring 

states, imitating, with ampler means and fiercer 

resolutions, the mutual hatred of the wretched 

republics of Spanish descent—however that 

day may be invoked by oppressed neighbours 
and by political enemies—will retard, for gene- 

rations to follow, the progress of America, 

which is the progress of the human race in its 

widest and freest field of action. 


—=< 


For“ The Friend."’ 


Mont Blane.—Attempts to Reach its Summit. 


{Continued from page 123.) 


In the Seventh month, 1786, six guides of 
Chamouny made another attempt to gain the 
summit, but were unsuccessful. There was 
one of their number, however, James Balma, 
who had joined them against their desire, and 
who was therefore not on good terms with the 


long and 


As far as human sagacity can fore- | 


There , 


THE FRIEND. 


rest. On their return, in consequence of this 
ill feeling, he walked by himself and kept at 
some distance from the others to search for 
crystals in a rock. When he wished to re- 
join them, or at least follow their traces on the 
snow, he could not find them. In the mean- 
time a storm of hail and snow came on, and 
being afraid to proceed alone in the midst of 
these deserts in a storm, and at the approach 
of night, he concluded to squat down in the 
snow and there patiently wait till the cessation 
of the storm, or the coming of daylight. He 
suffered much from the hail and cold; but to- 
wards morning the weather cleared up, and as 
he had the whole day to return, he determined 
to spend part of it in endeavouring to find out 
a way by which the summit of Mont Blanc 
might be attained. Nor was he unsuccessful ; 
he found a place of more easy access than any 
that had hitherto been attempted ; but he did 
not venture to try the ascent alone. He de- 
termined to keep his discovery a secret until aj 
suitable opportunity should present for making 
it known. On his return to Chamouny, he 
was seized with illness, occasioned by the fa- 
tigue and exposure he had endured on the 
mountain. He was attended by Dr. Paccard, 
a physician of the place ; and to him, in grati- 
tude for his professional services, he commu- 
nicated his discovery, offering at the same 
time to conduct him to the summit. Accord- 
ingly, on the 7th of Eighth month, they set 
out from Chamouny, and spent the night on 
the mountain of La Cote. Starting again at 
three o’clock next morning, they pursued their 
route to the dome of Gouté, and passed under 
the middle dome towards the east, along a 
ridge which lies on the left of the summit. 
Here Dr? Paccard was almost deterred ‘by the 
cold and fatigue from pursuing the enterprise ; 
but encouraged by Balma to proceed, and fre- 
quently walking sideways to shelter their faces 
from the piercing wind, they at length, at about 
six o’clock in the afternoon, attained the sum- 
mit, having been 15 hours in ascending ne} 
the mountain of La Céte. They remained 
halfan hour ona spot which no one before 
them had been able to reach. Their faces 
were excoriated, their lips were swelled, and | 
their sight was greatly debilitated by the re- 
flexion from the snow. ‘Their provision and} 
ink froze in their pockets, the temperature be- 
ing 18} degrees of Farenheit. And here we 
may remark, that, owing to the rapid abstrac- 
tion of heat and moisture occasioned by the 
extreme rarity and dryness of the air, the 
same degree of cold produces much more stri- 
king effects on the top of a lofty mountain than 
in the plains below. 

In the Eighth month, 1787, Saussure en- 
couraged by Dr. Paccard’s success, set out 
from Chamouny, accompanied by a servant 
and 18 guides, and provided with a tent, phi- 
losophical instruments, and all necessary ac- 
commodations, ‘They passed the first night 
on the top of the mountain of La Céte. The 
next morning the difficult and dangerous part 
of their journey commenced, for their route 
lay across an ice-field intersected by large, 
deep, irregular crevices, which it was often 
difficult to cross except by natural bridges of 
snow, and these were sometimes extremely 


fig} and suspended over awful abysses. One 
ofthe guides had nearly perished here the day 
before, while he with two others were engaged 
in exploring the passage. Happily they had 
taken the precaution to tie themselves together 
with a long rope. The one in front, it ap- 
pears, had advanced over a wide and deep 
chasm, on one of the snow-drift bridges, and 
the other two were following him when the 
snow gave way under the one in the middle, 
and left him suspended between his two com- 
panions. Saussure and his retinue passed 
near the opening through which this man had 
fallen, and shuddered at the danger in which 
the poor fellow had been involved, The diffi- 
culties they had to encounter in this valley of 
ice, and the winding road it was necessary to 
take through it, occasioned their being three 
hours in crossing it, although in a straight 
line its breadth is little more than three quar- 
ters of a mile. 

In passing over the frail snow bridges sus- 
pended across the numerous crevices in the 
ice, they proceeded in the following manner. 
Three of the guides went first, tied together by 
cords with about 5 or 6 feet distance between 
them. ‘The others followed two by two, hold- 
ing their sticks by the ends, their eyes fixed 
on their feet, each endeavouring to place his 
foot exactly and lightly in the traces of the 
one before him. While the party was stand- 
ing at the edge of one of these openings, rest- 
ing themselves and admiring its depth, Saus- 
sure’s servant let the stand of his barometer 
fall. It glided down the side of the opening, 
with the rapidity of an arrow, and finally 
stuck in the opposite side at a considerable 
depth below. “I felt a very lively movement 
of concern,” says Saussure, “because it. not 
only served as a prop to the barometer, but 
also to a compass, a telescope, and several 
other instruments which fastened on it. Ina 
moment some of my guides, sensible of my 
concern offered to go for it ; but as my fear of 
exposing them to too much danger prevented 
my consenting, they protested there was no 
danger, and immediately one of them passed 
a cord under his arm, and the others letting 
him down*to where it was, he drew it away 
and brought it back in triumph, I had a dou- 
ble uneasiness during this operation: first the 
danger of the suspended guide; next, as 
we were within view of Chamouny, from 
whence with a telescope all our movements 
were perceivable, | thought, that if at this mo- 
ment our friends had their eyes fixed on us, 
they would, without doubt, think that one of 
us had fallen into the abyss, and that the others 
were getting him up. | have been since in- 
formed, that happily at this moment they were 
not looking at us.” 

They continued their ascent till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when they halted, and exca- 
vated a place in the snow for their tent. Here 
they passed the second night, about 12,750 
feet above the level of the sea. Soon after 
they began to sleep they were awakened by 
the noise of an enormous avalanche, which fell 
and covered part of the declivity that they 
were to chmb on their route to the summit. 

On the morning of the third day, they pur- 
sued the ascent in places frequently so steep, 
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that the guides were obliged to hew out steps | or crew can be found in a condition to do bu- 
After a very slow progress | siness. 
and frequent halts for breath, (their respiration |O’Connell’s death, a good many British cap- 
being very difficult owing to the rarity of the} tains were drunk for two or three days, by 


with a hatchet. 


air,) they reached the summit at about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. Here they remained 





. . . | 
four hours anda half, enjoying a most sub- | 


lime and extensive prospect, and making a 


variety of useful and interesting experiments. | sober business men. 


They observed the surrounding mountains, not 


in regular lines and continued ridges, as they | 
appear when viewed from the plain ; but iu the | merchants and underwriters make a difference 
most irregular groups and insulated masses, | which must drive the English from the ocean, | 


connected indeed at their bases, yet distinct 
in their forms, and separated at their summits. 
In this elevated position, the air being about 
half as dense as at the level of the sea, they 
experienced great difficulty of respiration, 
which was increased by the slightest exertion, 
by a stooping posture, and by the use of wine 
or brandy. ‘I'hey were kept in a state of con- 
tinued fever, and tormented with a burning 
thirst; felt no appetite for food, no relish for 
strong liquors, no relief in any thing but in 
draughts of fresh water. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon they began to descend ; lodged 
that night among the snows of the mountain, 
about 1300 feet lower than on the preceding 
night, at a place which Saussure named ‘ The 
Happy Return ;’ and arrived next morning, 
without any accident, at the valley of Cham- 
ouny. Having taken the precaution to wear 
veils of black crape, their faces were not exco- 
riated, nor their sight debilitated. 

A few days afier Saussure’s expedition, 
Beaufoy, an Englishman, succeeded in a simi- 
lar attempt; but on account of the enlargement 
of the chasms in the ice it was accomplished 
with greater difficiilty. ~ 


(Conclusion next week.) 





English and American Ships.—The fol- 
lowing appears in a late number of the New 
York Journal of Commerce :—“ It is a strange 


fact, that while we have many English ships be drawn ashore the moment he had got hold barleycorns. 
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From Chambers's Journal. 


Traman Henry Safford.* 


This is the name of a boy, now ten years 
of age, who, if he lives, and continues to enjoy 
mental and corporeal health, will in all proba- 
bility be one of the most remarkable men 
America has ever produced. He is not one 
| of those “ prodigies” in whom a single faculty 
is developed to a preternatural extent ; for his 
general talent is nearly as conspicuous as his 
aptitude for mathematics. He has both the 
will and the power to learn in a very extraor- 
unless they get a better character. We hope dinary degree, and his success cannot by any 
they will do so. There will be business} means be ascribed, as in other cases, to the 
enough to eccupy all the ships whieh can be| collective energies of his mind being werned 
found at leisure. We should be glad to con-| into a single channel, 
vince all the nations, that unless they join the 
temperance cause, they cannot maintain them- 
selves in the world with the cold-water men. 
A man who is liable to be unmanned, to make 
himself a fool, is not fit to be trusted; and he 
will not be, if temperate men can be procured 
at any price. A large proportion of the Ame- 
rican merchant vessels are now under the con- 
trol of ‘total abstinence.’ If there be any 
such English ships, it would give me much 
pleasure to publish their names, and so get 
them better freights.” Can all this be true !— In the first year, he was so delicate, so fra- 
inquires a Scotch editor. gile, that perhaps no other mother could have 

} reared him; but from the wan, unearthly lips 


; 5 . s ; of the infant there came questions that made 
A Child's Question.—1 he discussion of the | the listeners start and thrill by their preterna- 
Oregon question had assumed its most serious 


~ , . tural intelligence. It seemed as if he had come 
aspect, when a British ship, the “ Earl of Eg-| into the world with a craving for knowledge, 


linton,” was driven ashore on the island of| which he waited only for the gift of speech to 
Nantucket, and six of her crew perished in the | « wreak upon expression.” But it was not till 
waves, in presence of hundreds of the island-| hig third year that the grand bias of his mind 
ers, notwithstanding the most desperate exer- | was suspected ; nor did this fully develop itself 


tions to save them. Some of the leading mer- | ;ijj three years after. His parents had already 
chants of the town were foremost in the efforts | a mused themselves with his power of calcula- 


to rescue the drowning men from the terrible|ting numbers; but one day now, as we are 
surge. They vied with the hardy whalemen told, he “remarked to his mother, that if he 
in venturing into the surf, each with a rope} knew how many rods it was round his father’s 
fastened round his body, by which he was to large meadow, he could tell the measure in 
When his father came in, she 


It is said, that after the news of 








way of a wake for O’Connell. These are the 
stories, and the English ships will do little 
here until the matter iscleared up. The Ame- 
rican captains and mates are now universally 
They are now to be 
relied upon, and so much superior to the repu- 
tation which the English have acquired, that 


\ 
} 








He was born at Royalton, Windsor county, 
Vermont, on the 6th of January, 1836. His 
father is a farmer, and a person of consider- 
able intelligence ; and both his parents, during 
the earlier portion of their lives, were instruc- 
tors of youth. From his father he appears to 
have inherited his passion for mathematical 
studies, and from his mother a nervous tem- 
perament, sd exquisite, 


“That one might almost say his body thought.” 


in port, American vessels obtain 6d. and 9d. of one of the shipwrecked mariners. Several | mentioned it to him; and he, knowing the di- 
per barrel-bulk more freight than they do, | of the English sailors were thus drawn almost | mensions of the field, made a calculation, and 


An English merchant offered the other day on 
Change, 3s. 6d. per barrel-bulk to an Ameri- 
can owner, who could not take the flour; and 
an English captain standing by offered to take 
it at 3s., and then at 2s, 9d. ; but the merchant 
would not accept his offer, There was no 
particular objection to this English captain or 
his vessel, but the general unpopularity of them 
all. The English people at home ought to 
know how it is that Americans are getting 
such great advantages over them, that they 
may remedy the evil if they please. The 
complaints we hear made, first, are against their 
ships; and second, against the captains and 
crews. ‘The ships it is said, are not so well 
put together, nor of so good timber. But the 
chief difficulty is the bad repute which, either 
truly or falsely, has fallen upon the captains 
and crews during the two or three months in 
which so many English ships have been here. 
The report is spread that English captains and 
their crews are intemperate ; for this reason 


there is no certainty that a ship will go to sea| ful by the child’s question.—Eliku Burritt. 


after she is loaded, or that the captain, mates, 


senseless upon the beach, where they were| told the boy it was 1040 rods ; the lad, after a 
caught up in the arms of strong men, and con-| few minutes, gave 617,760, as the distance in 
veyed into the town. Every door was open- | barleycorns, ‘in his head,’ as the phrase is.” 

ed, and every fireside ready for their reception ;| ‘This was sufficiently remarkable in a child 
and warm clothes, and warm sympathies, and | of six years of age ; but before his eighth year, 
every comfort, that kindness could dictate, | he had gone to the extent of the famous Zerah 
were in profuse requisition to make them at| (olburn’s powers, and had answered, in fifteen 
home. The details of the disaster were re-| minutes, all the questions which more recently 
hearsed, and all the hair’s-breadth escapes of| made the reputation of a negro boy, detecting 
those on ship and shore. An eminent mer- | three mistakes either of the press or the boy, 
chant, who had perilled his life in the surf in| But these feats were not achieved—and this is 
plucking from its fierce eddy a struggling | the most promising fact in his history —by the 
sailor, was relating his adventure at his fire-| kind of intuition usually observable in such 
side, with his little daughter on his knee, when | cases, but by means of study ; and it was ob- 
the little thing, looking into the father’s face, | served that he improved rapidly by spractice, 
with its earnest eyes full of tears, asked, in all| and lost proportionately when he neglected the 
the simplicity of a child’s heart, “ Why did) cyjtivation of his powers. At this time he 
the people work so hard to save the British) xcquired from books some knowledge of alge- 
sailors, if they want to go to war and kill| pra and geometry, and appeared to possess, 


them?” It was a word fitly spoken ; and it} «jp addition to the power of performing lengthy 
passed around from house to house, and from 


heart to heart, and many were made thought- 





® In vol. 19 of “The Friend,” page 87, was insert- 
ed a short account of this extraordinary child, ander 
the head “ An Intellectual Prodigy.” 
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calculations in his head, the higher power of|and inquired what he was doing, and found jus.in darkness: but we must be continually on 
comprehending and solving abstruse and diffi-| that he had originated a new rule for getting|the watch—one day will not do for another. 


cult questions in the various branches of ma- 
thematics.” 
He was now attacked by typhus fever; and 


| moon risings and settings, accompanied with 


a table which saves full one fourth of the work | 


jin casting moon risings. ‘This rule, with a| 


e . s . ~ ° 7 } = m ° a - 
an incident of his illness is related which ex-| number of others for calculating eclipses, is | 


hibits at once his passion for such studies and 


he plead most affectingly with his mother for 


| preserved with his manuscript almanacs in the 
the extreme delicacy of his nervous tempera-| library of Harvard University.” ‘This alma- 
ment. “ When the alarming crisis of his dis-| nac was placed upon a par by scientific men | 
ease had passed, and he was slowly recovering, | with the works of mathematicians of mature 








years; and the wonderful boy, who saw two! 


We have evidence daily that the manna of 
yesterday is not food for to-day. 

Quite lately | was at meeting in the morn- 
ing, in much weakness of body and mind ; 
rather in a state of poverty, which at times is 
our lot. In the afternoon | concluded to stay 
at home ; yet did not feel easy ; then | consi- 
dered it a little further, and something so quick 
passed through my mind, which seemed to say, 


Day’s Algebra and his slate. His mother, | editions of his book sold almost immediately— |} can lose nothing, by going, but | might by 
aware of his extreme nervousness and irritabi- | one of 7000, and one of 17,000 copies—be-| staying away. ‘Then | knew what to do. I 


lity at the time, thought it would be better to 
gratify than to refuse him, and gave him the 


finish it, his little hand failed, his pencil drop- | for abridging his work. He has found a new 
ped, and giving up in despair, he burst into| rule by which to calculate elipses, hitherto un- 
tears, and wept long and bitterly.” After his| known, so far as | know, to any mathemati- 


came at once a public character. 


went to meeting ; and it proved a very preci- 


* Not satisfied,” says H. W. Adams of him|ous one to me ; and I was made te rejoice that 
algebra and slate. He immediately commenced | at this time, “ with the old, circuitous process- |! was there, and returned refreshed and com- 
making a long statement, which extended|es of demonstration, and impatient of delay,|forted. One dear Friend spoke with such 
nearly across the slate ; but before he could| young Safford is constantly evolving new rules 





recovery, Hutton’s Mathematics and the Cam-jcian. He told me it would shorten the work | 


bridge Mathematics were added to his few 
books, and in the winter of 1844-45 he studied 
hard. In the following spring, Dr. Chester 


nearly one-third. When finding this rule, for | 
two or three days he seemed to be in a sort of 
trance. One morning very early he came 


Dewry, a mathematician well known through- | rushing down stairs, not stopping to dress him- 
out the United States, writes of him thus:—| self, poured out on his slate a stream of fig- 
“He is not one of the calculators by instinct, | ures, and soon cried out, in the wildness of his 


if I may use the language, but a real regular 
reasoner, on correct and established principles, 
taking the easiest and most direct course. As 
he had Hutton’s Mathematics, and wanted 
some logarithms, his father told me he com- 
puted the logarithms from 1 to 60 by the for- 
mula given by Hutton, which were afterwards 
found to be the same in a table of logarithms 
for the same number of decimals. He is a 
wonderful boy. His mind seems bent on the 
study of mathematics, and he takes his books 
about with him, that he may study some every 
day. He was also much interested in three 
lectures on chemistry, that he attended. He 
seems very able to make a practical applica- 
tion of his knowledge, His mind is too active ; 
and when roused in the night, or made wake- 
ful by his nervous temperament, it is often 
difficult to arrest the current of his thoughts 
on some interesting calculation. The study 
of mathematical relations seems to be amuse- 
ment to him.” 

He was now taken to Hanover, where he 
saw for the first time an extensive collection of 
books and mathematical instruments. The 
sight made the poor nervous student wild with 
excitement ; and when taken away, he was 
drowned in tears, On returning home from a 
little tour, in the course of which he had been 
introduced to various scientific men, and had 
his library enriched by several useful acquisi- 
tions, he set about constructing an almanac, 
which was actually put.to press in the autumn 
of 1845, having been cast when its author was 
just nine years and a halfold. In the follow- 
ing year he calculated four different almanac 
calendars—one for Cincinnati, which was pub- 
lished with a portrait; one for Philadelphia ; 
one for Boston; and one for his native Ver- 
mont. ‘ While getting up the Cincinnati one, 
he became much abstracted in his manner, 
wandered about with his head down, talking 
to himself, &c., as is his manner while origi- 
nating new rules. His father approached him, 





joy, ‘ Oh, father, | have got it—I have got it! 
It comes—it comes !’” 


[Remainder next week.) 
a 


For ** The Friend.” 


A Word to the Unfaithful, 
ON THE ATTENDANCE OF MEETINGS. 


I have not been as faithful in attending meet- 
ings in time past, as | have been of late; hav- 
ing formerly let litle things prevent me from 
assembling with my dear Friends for the pur- 
pose of Divine worship. 1 have been favoured 
to see the great danger there is in the neglect 
of this great duty, The sorrow | have expe- 
rienced for my unfaithfulness is beyond expres- 
sion ; and | have felt and desire to feel truly 
thankful to my dear Heavenly Father for his 
merciful dealings with me ; and am often exer- 
cised on account of the great neglect of num- 
bers in attending the afternoon meetings, where 
there are so many vacant seats. In seeing 
these, the query has arisen in my mind, Why 
is itso? Why are these precious seasons so 
neglected? May each one of us turn our 
minds inward, and endeavour to feel whether 
we are fulfilling our duty in this respect. If 
we are not faithful in these things, how can 
we expect to be able to fulfil our various du- 
ties? My dear Friends, we cannot deceive 
that all penetrating Eye, from which nothing 
can be concealed! We may deceive man, 
but we cannot deceive God! for all things are 
known to him. 

I fear there has been very serious loss sus- 
tained by this great neglect; and desire to 
impress it on the minds of my dear friends, 
that strict attention to this duty will not burt 
any of us. We cannot be too careful in this 
respect. ‘The enemy of our soul’s salvation is 
ever ready to slip us out of the path of duty, 
and lead us into the wilderness, that we may 
not dwell in the Light. Yea, he would keep 
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weight, that it seemed to sink deep into the 
mind ; and the solemnity that overspread the 
meeting, and the tender feeling which he ma- 
nilested in speaking, made it a precious season 
indeed, not to be forgotten, or considered un- 
worthy of a place in our hearts ; his commu- 
nication being worthy of faithful attention. 
May we seek earnestly for the water of life, 
and the bread that cometh from God which 
can nourish the soul up to everlasting life. 
May we dwell deep, and keep low and humble 
in the sight of the most High God, and be 
more faithful to dwell inward, not so much 
outward,—for that will not bring us to the 
Light and Life of Christ. 
A. B.C, 


——<_—_ 
Selected. 


EARTH'S CHILDREN CLEAVE TO EARTH, 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Earth’s children ¢leave to earth: her frail, 
Decaying children dread decay. 
Yon wreath of mist, that leaves the vale, 
And lessens in the morning ray— 
Look, how, by mountain rivulet, 
It lingers, as it upward creeps, 
And clings to fern, and copsewood set 
Along the green and dewy steeps : 
Clings te the fragrant kalmia, clings 
‘o previpices filled with grass, 
Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 
Yet all in vain : it passes still 
From hold to hold ; it cannot stay ; 
And in the very beams that fill 
The world with glory, wastes away. 
Till, parting from the mountain’s brow, 
It vanishes from human eye, 
And that which sprang of earth is now 
A portion of the glorious sky. 





The World. 


An undue atlachment to the world, and an 
immoderate concern about lawful things, may 
be reckoned among the great hindrances to 
spiritual prosperity. Things in themselves 
lawful, nay, commendable and necéssary, be- 
come spares when they engage too much of 
our attention. Great care should dwell upon 
the minds of parents, to make it fully evident 
to their children that they are much more de- 
sirous that they should possess an heavenly, 
than an earthly, inheritance ; more concerned 
that their souls may be adorned with the graces 
of the Holy-Spirit, than that their bodies should 
appear finely decked with outward ornaments, 
Children are very likely to value that which 
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which has this year more than sustained its 
usual statistical position of furnishing fully 
half of the whole anthracite trade.” —Child’s 
Com. List of 1st inst. 





















they see is preferred by their parents, whether| been made in navigable streams, in the con- 
it be the things of the world, or religion. How} struction of railroads, canals and bridges, by 
much then depends upon them for the promo-| the money misapplied and worse than wasted 
tion of Truth and righteousness in the earth, |in carrying fire and sword into the Mexican 
both as respects the present time, and genera- | territory. 
tions to come; as fully appears by the Lord’s| «A very large meeting of the citizens of 
testimony concerning Abraham. “And the| Allegheny City was held on the 16th, to 
Lord said, Shall | hide from Abraham the consider means of promoting the construction 
thing which [ do? I know him, that he will/of the Central Railroad. Among the resolu- 
command his children, and his household after tions adopted is the following : 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord,| «+ Resolved, ‘That it is the deliberate opin- 
to do justice and judgment ; that the Lord may |ion of this meeting, that the improvements now 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath spo-|making to the North and to the South, to di- 
ken of him.” Let us take notice how earnest/ vert the trade and travel from these cities by 
Abraham's concern was, even for the child ofthe Lake on one side, and by the Baltimore 
the bondwoman, when he said, “ Oh, that Ish-/and Ohio Railroad ‘on the other, imperatively 
mael might live before thee.” He did not say,|demand the prompt and vigorous action of 
Let him be a great man in this world ; to live! the united credit of the cities and county of 
to this world, and receive the honours thereof; Allegheny, in aid of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
but, “* Live before Thee.” Company, to the extent of a million of dollars, 
Constant and warm endeavours, with secretin order to secure the certain and speedy com- 
cries to God that His blessing may attend) pletion of the road.’” 


them, may prove effectual to the preservation| ,, The Lekich Coal Trade.—The Lehigh 
; > : gh Coa é— ig 
of our children. This should begin very early,| 441 trade, like that of the Schuylkill and other 


even as soon as they are capable to distinguish regions, has been very active this year, and 


what pleases, or what displeases their parents. ; ; 5 
That which is likely to have the greatest pe ae et dice Miah aada 
prs eae ae sasmuayeis eae an excess in favour of 1847, of 120,970 tons. 
duct before them : ‘hich will beget reverence, aie aoe on = Sai aiee 
satan or were k ons, and fo : 
and honvurable thoughts in children, concern- 643,972 Mase This is not less gra- 


ing those whom Providence has placed over tifying in the evidence it affords of the enter- 


them. prise and industry of the citizens of Lehigh, 
and the expanding mineral resources of the re- 
gion, than in the fact that the business has 
been prosecuted without any of those interrup- 
tions and drawbacks which have, in former 
years, retarded its progress, disappointing the 
expectations and embarrassing those who were 
engaged in it. 

“ The lumber trade of the Lehigh has also 
been prosecuted with energy during the present 
year, and a comparison of the shipments show 
an increase over last year of 1,103,023 feet.” 


“ The Schuylkill Coal Trade for 1847.— 
The near approach of the close of the year 
enables us to announce, in round numbers, the 
results of the Schuylkill Coal Trade for 1847, 
which may hereafter receive the slight correc- 
tions necessary, when we come to publish our 
accurate statistical tables of the year’s busi- 
ness. 


Soup House. 


The Society fur Supplying the Poor with 
Soup, have opened their House, No. 16 Green 
street near Pine, between Fourth and Fifth 
streets, for the delivery of soup to the poor, 
(gratuitously,) every day, the First excepted, 
between the hours of 11 and 1 o’clock. Do- 
nations in flour, rice, meat, or vegetables, will 
be thankfully received at the house, or in mo- 
ney, by the Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, 144 
Sguth Fourth street. 


RECEIPTS, 

Received of Jesse Eddy, $2, vol. 20; of E. Prit- 
chard, Illinois, per J. C., P. M., $2, vol. 21; of J, 
Wanzer, per P. M., $2, vol. 20; of R. W. Wright, $2, 
to No. 13, vol. 21 ; of R. T. Osborn, $2, vol. 21 ; of D. 
L. Heaton, $2, vol. 21. 


WANTED 


An Assistant Teacher in the Select School 
for Boys. Application to be made to 
Tuomas Kruzer, 
No. 50 North Fourth street. 
Linpzey NicHoLson, 
No. 24 South Twelfth street. 





























WANTED 


A suitable Female teacher to take the place 

of Principal in the Select School for Girls, St. 
James street, Philadelphia. 
_ Application may be made to Joseph Snow- 
don, No. 84 Mulberry street, Lindzey Nichol- 
son, No. 24 S. Twelfth street, Rebecca Allen, 
No. 146 Pine street, or Elizabeth C, Mason, 
No. 68 N. Seventh street. 


—— 


The Mines of Mezxico.—A very common 
error exists in this country, as regards the 
mines in Mexico. The usual impression is, 
that because the produce is im actual gold and 
silver, the result must be enormously profit- 
able, and that when fifteen or twenty millions 
of dollars are thus dug out of the earth, it is, 
as it were, that a clear profit. So far 
from this being the case, the gold and silver 
mines of Mexico do not yield, on an average, 
as much profit on the capital, labour, and ex- 
penses as a lead or iron mine; and we venture 
the assertion, that there is actually more pro- 
fit, in hard dollars, from the coal mines of 
the United States, than on all the precious me- 
tals annually produced in Mexico. Hundreds 
of gigantic fortunes have been sunk, and thou- 
sands of individuals ruined in working the 
mines of Mexico.—Presb. 





Marniep, on the 28th day of Tenth month, 1847, 
at Friends’ meeting, Milford, Indiana, Cares ‘I’, 
Westcomse, of Milton, (formerly of Worcester, Eng- 
land,) to Isazetxa, eldest daughter of Samuel Stokes, 





Diep, at her residence, in Salem, New Jersey, the 
8th of Twelfth month, 1847, in the 71st year of her 
age, Resecca Smart, a valuable member and elder of 
that meeting. This dear Friend was conscientiously 
attached to the doctrines and testimonies of our religi- 
oas Society, and concerned for their maintenance, 
and the prosperity of the cause of Truth. Although 
for the last three weeks of her life, her mind was more 
or less clouded by disease, still there were intervals 
in which her language evinced that she was sustained 
by the Divine arm ; giving reason to believe, that 
as she had endeavoured to faithful in that which 
was committed to her trust, she would be prepared to 
receive the welcome salutation of “ Well done,” &c. 


Tons. 





Sent by the Reading Railroad in 
1847, - - - - - 1,350,000 
Do. Schuylkill Canal, = - - 223,000 


“Tt usually happens, that in times of peace 
and outward prosperity, the church, like a 
river whose channel is enlarged, loses as 
much in depth, as it gains in breadth.” 

Knowledge is grateful to the mind as light 
is to the eyes—yet both may hurt. 


Total, 1,573,000 

* Tt will be observed that of the whole trade, 
the Reading Railroad has carried 85 per cent., 
and the Schuylkill! Canal 15 per cent. The 
increase of 1847, over the business of 1846, 
in the Schuylkill region, will be about 340,000 
tons, or more than double the increase of 1846 
over 1845—forming, in fact, one-half of this 
year’s incgease of the whole anthracite trade 
of the State. The increase of 1847 is large 
It is a pleasure to turn from the destruction|and gratifying —it exceeds the usual allowance 
of life and property produced by war, to con-|of 20 per cent. for the augmentation of suc- 
template the useful arts and improvements of|cessive years, and proves the highly prosperous 
the country. What vast changes could have|condition of the coal trade of the Schuylkill, 


——, at his residence, in Salem, N. J., on Fifth-da: 
morning, the 16th of Twelfth month, Wintsam 
Miter, aged 70 years. This dear Friend was a firm 
believer in the Truth as it is in Jesus, and felt bound 
to va the doctrines and testimonies of our religi- 
ous Society as professed and promulgated by oar early 
Friends ; and we humbly trust, that through redeem- 
ing love and mercy, he has been admitted into the 
joy of his Lord, into his heavenly Master's rest. 


——, at Bnrlington. N. J., on the 2d instant, of a 
short and sadden illness, Many S. Morais, widow of 
the late Richard Hill Morris, in the 70th year of her 
age. 
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For “* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 128.) 


land !” 

West-town School was about going into ope- 
ration, and some suggestions having been made, 
apparently from Rebecca Jones, to George 
George Dillwyn’s religious services in Eng-| Dillwyn, about taking charge of it, he pleas- 
land were very much confined to London and|antly writes from Chard, Somersetshire, 
its neighbourhood. ‘Things were, according to| Sixth month 27, 1795: “ Perhaps our valued 
the account given in his letters, very low in| sister Rebecca Jones, experienced beyond most 
our religious Society there; and he says in| in these matters, has been thought of as the 
meetings for discipline, “the guidance of a| Abbess of the house; or does she think an ex- 


chaser of a Kauadveil’ “biesitd acres of 





wisdom superior to human, appears to be but 
little waited for or attended to, as the rule of 
action.” Whilst there George was much led 
into family visits, in which his dear friend and 
fellow-countryman Samuel Emlen, frequently 
joined him. He returned to America in 17M, 
having visited parts of Holland and France, as 
well as England and Ireland. 

As to personal appearance, George was a 
handsome man though corpulent ; his complex- 
ion in middle age, was so ruddy and healthy, 
that even in England it was thought fine and 
rich in colour. He was about 5 [eet 9 inches 
in height ; his usual dress was drab, although 
sometimes it almost approached a brown. His 
voice was in younger life very melodious, and 
though impaired by age, yet it was agreeable 
to the close of his life. In matter, he was 
evangelical,—in mode of delivery sententious, 
—and peculiarly solemn and sweet in prayer. 
Age, which took the colour from his cheek, 
and somewhat of the silver tone from his voice, 
but added to his heavenly-mindedness, and his 
religious sensibility. 

In 1793, under an impression of duty, he 
removed with his wife to London, believing 
that his labours in the ministry for a few years 
would be principally in the neighbourhood of 
that city. Samuel Emlen, who was there when 
he arrived, thus writes to his friend H. D. of 
Philadelphia, under date Eighth month 23d, 
1793: 

“Our beloved George Dillwyn and wife 
met with a very cordial welcome among 
Friends in this city. It is likely some of them 
are quite enough partaking in the exulting dis- 
position which prevailed in Bristol, about forty 
years ago, when worthy Jonah Thompson be- 
ing likely to settle awhile in that city, their 
expression, in the language of self-complacen- 
cy, was, ‘ Now we shall have a man fit to sit 
in our Gallery.’ | think George, indeed, hon- 
oured of his Master, and wisely careful not to 
rob him of that honour which is only to be as- 
cribed to Him, who is infinite in wisdom and 
mighty in power, for promoting the work of 
righteousness and Truth through such instru- 
ments as he chuses. | don’t find George has 
any idea of an establishment in London ; his 
amiable Sarah, though allowing England to be 
a fine country, evinces a strong preference to 
the land of our nativity. George desires my 
offering thee his brotherly salutation, and | 
know from conversation heretofore, that he 
does love thee.” ‘| sometimes see Dr. Ed- 
wards, who offered me a hundred thousand 
acres of land, saying he is employed by thee 
and some others asa vendor. I told him, it 
would be very strange, if 1, who came over to 
this country to persuade people to think more 


emption from such a trust will be more pru- 
dent at her time of life. Her age, and that of 
her friend George Dillwyn, is, | think, about 
the same. Will then he be more eligible as 
‘Governor’ than she as ‘ Governess’ to the 
new state! Let her answer this question to 
me herself. She is however, a very dear wo- 
man, at least,—as our brother Samuel Emlen 
used to say,—lI often think so.” 

Whilst residing in London, George Dillwyn 
was so ofien led to administer the word of re- 
proof, that some of his bigh-minded hearers, 
whose backslidden, or unregenerate state he 
had sharply spoken to, became much dissatis- 
fied with him. The knowledge of this some- 
limes caused him deep discouragement, and he 
often went mourning on his way, in a sense 
of the degeneracy of many, and the dislike of 
a few. During one such season of depression, 
the prospect that it would be right for him to 
hold an evening meeting in that city opened 
before his mind. He was so much cast down, 
that he thought his Master had led him to utter 
such hard things, that no way would open in 
the minds of Friends to appoint a meeting for 
him, and in this tried state he remained for a 
few days. In the mean time Thomas Scatter- 
good came into the city, and after remaining 


a short period, felt a concern to appoint an- 


evening meeting. The meeting was held. 
Thomas had no vocal service therein, but 


| George Dillwyn was largely opened in Gospel 


power and authority to unfold the Lord’s mes- 
sage to the people. When the meeting was 
about closing, Thomas Scattergood arose, and 
said, that when he had entered London a few 
days previously, the language had run through 
his mind, ‘ What if thou shouldst appoint a 
meeting for thy elder brother.’ He said that 
he had not understood the query, and the re- 
membrance of it was quite taken from him, at 
the time the concern came upon him to have 
the people collected for an evening meeting. 
“| have appointed a meeting,” he added, “in 
which | have had nothing to say, but my elder 
brother has had the service.” 

On the 14th day of the Seventh month, 
1800, Thomas Scattergood wrote a letter to 
his friend George Dillwyn, from which we ex- 
tract a few passages. They were yet both in 
England. “ Thou art, I think, just right with 
respect to comparing, or bringing us back to 
youthful days. I was a diver, and thou and 
[ have had our dips under the water together, 
since the day we met in this land. How sin- 
gular, and yet how comfortable was it, on 
reading thy lines, to remember afresh the 
thoughts of my heart respecting thee, within 
these few days past—they came up somewhat 
after this manner; for | may assure thee, I 


of heaven than of earth, should become a pur-| have had a very deep plunge: ‘ There is my 





friend and brother George Dillwyn, who ap- 
pears to be bearing me company, and seems 
like another Ezekiel ; he has prepared his stuff, 
and has removed ; he has had a singular life 
in this land, much like mine ; he has returned 
again, and though [ am separated from wife, 


and children, &c., yet he appears like one 


bound aslam. I have seen him as a mark 


that has been shot at, and the archers have 


wounded him.’ From thoughts like these my 
mind was brought into near fellowship with 


thee. Was not this like diving under the water, 
and touching ? 
can see one another under the water, when we 
cannot speak ? 
more to thee, but when with thee have been 
restrained.” , 


Canst thou recollect that we 


[ have often wanted to say 


Many very apt illustrations are to be found 


in the writings and sayings of George Dill- 
wyn, and though not of so poetic a cast of 
mind as James Simpson, his similies are gene- 
rally striking. 
ter from David Sands to ‘Thomas Scattergood 
embodies one of them. 
late trial in the loss of thy dear daughter, and 


The following extract of a let- 
“ | have heard of thy 


[ believe do sympathize with thee in that and 


other afflictive dispensations, yet have not the 
least doubt but all those things that we meet 


with, and which may seem little else to our 


taste than the wormwood and gall, are but like 
the strong winds sent to bring the leaky ship 
to a safe port. 
dear George Dillwyn say, when in America, to 
an afflicted Friend, Our proper business at 
such times is to keep the head of the vessel 
the right way ; if we do so, we shall gain by 
such dispensations.” 


As I remember to have heard 


George Dillwyn thus laconically writes to 
Thomas Scattergood: “Thou and | corres- 
pond, in the letter way, like poor day labour- 


ers, who have but little to spare to each other. 


The sparing of that little, however seems to be 
saying, ‘lf | had more thou shouldst be hear- 
tily welcome to it.’ J may congratulate thee 
on thy finish at Devonshire house, [a family 
visit,] and was pleased with thy retreat into 
the country ; though such little recesses from 
service often remind me of a speech of the 
mate of the ship Pigou, one morning to the 
sailors, ‘Come lads, step down and get your 
breakfasts as quick as you can, and then you 
will have nothing to do but to work.’ ” 

In the year 1802, George Dillwyn believing 
that his service in England was completed, re- 
turned to America, and once more settled at 
Burlington. He did not travel much in the 
ministry after this, but was diligent in the at- 
tendance of his particular meetings, being sel- 
dom absent from either the Monthly, Quar- 
terly, or Yearly Meeting, to which he belong- 
ed. He was particular in his endeavour to 
take all the members of his family with him, 
saying, “ he did not find his meetings did him 
much good, if he could reflect upon having left 
any person in his service, unnecessarily at 
home.” How is it possible for any one who 
really believes that it is in accordance with the 
will of the Great Head of the church, for his 
children to meet before him, for public wor- 
ship, to neglect “ the assembling of themselves 
together, as the manner of some is.” The fol- 
lowing anecdote contains a pungent rebuke 
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administered effectually to one, and there may 
be others to whom it would equally apply. 

A member of the Society who resided in 
a village not far from Philadelphia, during a 
considerable portion of the meridian of his 
life, evinced little disposition to conform to the 
testimonies and principles of his profession. 
Amongst other things he was very negligent 
in the attendance of religious meetings ; and 
on one occasion refused to withdraw a few 
minutes from his worldly business, to set with 
his family, during the time of a religious visit 
paid them by two ministering Friends. His 
son having been favoured with a powerful visi- 
tation of Divine love, yielded in measure there- 
to, and became diligent in going to’meetings, 
walking to the one they belonged to, though 
at the distance of several miles. One day 
Joseph Hemphill, a distinguished lawyer of 
Philadelphia, afterwards a Judge and member 
of Congress, came into the store, and not see- 
ing the young man, inquired of the father 
where he was? ‘“ Gone to meeting,” said the 
father with a sneer. ‘* Gone to meeting,” re- 
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of a similar kind, has, since their day been 
added ; and it still increases, Great care, 
however, is necessary, lest something of a dif- 
ferent nature and tendency should become a 
part of the legacy, which is to descend to those 
who come alter us. 

Even brief obituary notices, are read with 
more interest, and have more influence, than 
is generally supposed. This is indicated by 
the remarks which are frequently made re- 
specting them, by persons whose appearance 
and pursuits betoken little relish for any thing 
connected with the subject of death. But as 
this is the “one event” that will inevitably 
happen unto all living, it is not very surpris- 
ing, that even the gay and giddy, should some- 
times inquire, with what feelings, and under 
what circumstances, souls have been called 
away from this scene of existence. They are, 
however, more particularly inclined to make 
such inquiries, when any of those with whom 
they have mingled, are suddenly cut off, in 
the midst of their years. Under such circum- 
stances, their minds are often tendered, and 





plied Joseph, “ the more to his credit, for he|made in some degree susceptible of serious 
sts no help from his father, mother, or sister ! | and profitableimpressions. In proportion there- 


tell you what, if I was in your place, if | 
could not live up to the principles | professed, 
I would request to be released from member- 
ship.” 

This unexpected rebuke, had a powerful 
effect on the man to whom it was addressed. 
He said he never had had such a sermon 
preached tohim. He could not get from under 
the weight of it, and soon found himself most 
easy to be diligent in his religious duties. At 
the time of his death, he sat head of the meet- 
ing he belonged to, and was thought to have 
died a humble minded Christian. 

(To be continued.) 
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Por ‘‘ The Friend."’ 
The Living and the Dead. 


The separation of an immortal spirit from 
its earthly tenement, is, under all circum- 
stances, a solemn event. The death-bed of 
the humble Christian, and of him who had 
lived “*as without God in the world,” both 
teach an instructive lesson. In the one case, 
a holy example to follow ; and in the other, 
an awful beacon to shun, is held up to survi- 
vors. The precious feeling, which is often 
witnessed in the chamber of a departing ser- 
vant of the Lord, and which gathers into so- 
lemnity, the company at his grave, may be, 
in some degree, communicated to those, who 
afterwards read a faithful account of his life, 
and death-bed experience. Thus, the various 
trials and baptisms, by which he was prepared 
for an inheritance among the saints in light, 
and the heavenly consolation which sustained 
him in the last conflict, hold out an encourag- 
ing language to others, who are endeavouring 
to walk in the same blessed path. Narratives 


of the self-denying lives and peaceful deaths of | deeply they may be engrossed in the vanities 


the Lord’s children, are among the most use- 
ful productions, which the teeming press is 
sending abroad into the world. The journals 


fore to the interest which such cases awaken 
should be the care exercised, that no account 
of the departed should be put forth, that is not 
likely to be of service to the living; and that 
nothing, more or less, be made of them, than 
the truth warrants, These remarks apply, 
not only to printed accounts, but to such as 
are familiarly circulated as common report. 
There are those among us, who appear to 
be living for the sole purpose of enjoying the 
things of time. These are “eating their own 
bread, and wearing their own apparel,” while 
endeavouring to heal a wounded conscience, 
by comparing themselves with others. Such 
persons are often armed with arguments to 


show, that to launch a little into the follies of 


the world, is rather meritorious than otherwise. 
“There is no use,” they say, “in being so 
strict about trifles. 
disgust, in the minds of the young. If Friends 
were not so set in their ways, and were more 
liberal, many would be attracted to the Socie- 
ty, who are now driven off.” It is sufficient- 
ly clear, that all who advance this flimsy so- 
phistry, have no relish for the doctrine of the 
straight gate, and the narrow way. But 
some, who would thus enlarge the limits of 
the Society, so as to embrace things wholly 
irreconcileable, venture sometimes to appeal, 
even to the dead, in support of their cause. 
“There have been many instances,” it is said, 
of persons who have not lived very self-de- 
nying lives, who have yet died as happily, as 
others who were more serious and circumspect. 
And thus, the view is held up, that the king- 
dom may be gained, without enduring much 
of that tribulation, through which the righteous 
enter it. 

There are few persons, if any, however 


of the world, who do not, at times, think, and 
think seriously, of the period when all these 
things will lose their attractions, when nothing 


It only induces feelings of 





of our ancient Friends, contain a rich fund of| but a well founded trust in the Saviour will 
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the righteous, and that their last end may be 
like his.” But if they can solace themselves 
with the idea, that a few days or hours, at the 
conclusion, will be granted them,—that then 
there will be time enough in which to atone 
for long years of self-indulgence—as much 
time as A., B., and C., had, who it was said, 
died happily, they will naturally turn away 
from serious reflections, and plunge with re- 
newed confidence into the whirlpool of folly. 

It is indeed true, that long-suffering good- 
ness and mercy, ofien follow the rebellious, 
even to a late period of their lives; and there 
have been memorable instances, of those who, 
at the eleventh hour, have turned from the evil 
of their ways, and through sincere repentance, 
been reconciled to God. But it is to be feat- 
ed, that a much larger number, in delaying 
the work for a more convenient season, have 
put it off forever! Neither the day nor the 
hour, when we shall be called away from our 
stewardship, is within the sphere of our know- 
ledge. Nor do any of us know how soon the 
Holy Spirit may cease striving with us. But 
we do know, that that night will come in which 
no man can labour. Surely then, itis no part 
of wisdom, to trust to any future period, nor to 
delude ourselves with the idea, that a saving 
death-bed repentance, is a common or an easy 
thing. 

Among the many things unfavourable to a 
right tone of feeling on the subject of death, 
few perhaps, have a more pernicious influ- 
ence, than the cemeteries which have 
latterly become so common. For these, ro- 
mantic situations are selected,—they are em- 
bellished with costly and sculptured monu- 
ments,—and so laid out and arranged, as to 
produce the most dramatic effect. Such places 
it is said in the public papers, are highly use- 
ful, for they tend to take away much of its 
gloomy character from death. And they cer- 
tainly seem to have this effect, for the grave- 
yard (with another name) has become a fash- 
ionable resort for parties of pleasure. These, 
as they roam through its shaded walks, and 
gaze on its splendid sepulchres, exclaim, 
“ What a delightful place to be buried in !” 
Now all this might possibly be well enough, if 
man’s existence terminated with the brief peri- 
od allotted him here. But it appears far dif- 
ferent, when we consider, that this world is 
but a place of preparation for an existence 
without end or change ; and that our condition 
hereafter will be one of joy or of atguish, ac- 
cordingly as we embrace or neglect the means 
of salvation, which are freely and bountifully 
afforded us, It therefore cannot be man’s real 
interest, to endeavour to take away anything 


of its true character from death, for it is no 
poetical dream of the imagination, but a solemn 


reality ! 

“|t is appointed unto men once to die, but 

after this the judgment !” 
—— 

Whilst thou art professing to support the 
precepts of the Saviour, and to have such aver- 
sion to talebearing and detraction, that when 
thou hearest false principles exposed, thou art 
ready to consider it defamation of those who 


this character, of which too few avail them-|afford any consolation on the bed of death.| hold them ; take care that thou do nothing to 
selves. To this fund, mach valuable matter! At such times they desire “ to die the death of| undermine the reputation and influence of 
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THE FRIEND. 















others either openly or privately : especially if}to my soul, said the avaricious man, soul thou 
thou thinkest it thy place to speak much of| hast much goods laid up for many years ; take 


love as the badge of discipleship. 

Extract from an epistle of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, held in London, by adjournments, 
from the 20th day of the Fifth month, 1782, 
to the 25th of the same, inclusive, to the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


And now beloved brethren, under a weighty 
sense of the awfulness of our calling, we re- 
commend to the aged a solid, circumspect, ex- 
emplary walking before the youth, that they 
may lead in the path of safety, even an holy, 
watchful, self-denying life ; and so at the day 
of solemn inquisition, may have to give up 
their accounts with joy. And to the dear- 


ly beloved youth, we renew our affectionate, |- 


earnest entreaty, that they may deeply 
ponder those things which belong to their 
own present and future happiness. No earth- 
ly portion, or acquisition, is equal to a portion 
in the Truth, and to an attainment of the 
knowledge thereof; all other possessions are 
uncertain and transitory, and all other enjoy- 
ments unsubstantial and precarious, Seek 
therefore with all diligence for this inestimable 
portion, dig for it as for hid treasure. In all 
your ways acknowledge the Lord, and he will 
direct your paths. Ai little of this world with 
his blessing will be found sufficient ; but if he 
blow upon it, a great deal is reduced to no- 
things ‘The bread of adversity, blessed and 
broken to us by the Divine hand, is far pre- 
ferable to unsanctified prosperity. 





For “* The Friend.” 
Wealth—Death. 


The Evening Bulletin relates the following 
incident : 


“The old saying that ‘truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction,’ was never more forcibly 
illustrated than in a case which has recently 
transpired in this city, and the facts of which 
are derived from the most respectable source. 
An English gentleman who has been residing 
for some time in this city, died about two 
weeks ago, leaving an estate supposed -to be 
worth several hundred thousand dollars. He 
left a son, the only relative that he was known 
to have in this country. No will was made, 
and the son was advised to take the usual legal 
steps necessary in the case, before entering 
upon the possession of the property as heir-at- 
law. ‘This he obstinately refused to do, de- 
claring with some warmth, that the property 
belonged to him of right—that he would con- 
salt no lawyer—suffer no interference—and 
that he would hold possession in defiance of 
all the courts in Christendom. Matters con- 
tinued in this situation until] Wednesday even- 
ing last, when the son was found dead in his 
bed—a victim of apoplexy! What a com- 
mentary upon the uncertainties of this life— 
upon the eventual disposition of property ac- 
quired by years of toil, anxiety and apprehen- 
sion !” 


It reminds us of the doctrine preached by 
our Saviour against covetousness. “ | will say 


























not a public officer of the United States, aiding 
or assisting in any way the arrest or removal 
of a fugitive slave. 

Secondly,—* It prohibits, under a like pun- 
ishment, any jailor or other officer acting under 
the laws of this State, imprisoning in the jail, 
or any other place, a fugitive slave. 

Thirdly,—* It inflicts the same punishment 
upon any person who shall in any way pro- 
cure any person to go out of the State with 
the intent of enslaving such person.” 





thine ease, eat, drink and be merry. But God 
said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee; then whose shall 
those things be which thou hast provided? So 
is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and 
is not rich toward God.” But what little ef- 
fect such a sudden exit appears to have upon 
survivors—like the man who beholdeth his 
face in the glass, goeth his way and forgetteth 
what manner of man he is. He rushes into 
his worldly pursuits totally unconcerned about 
his latter end, and how suddenly he may be 
brought to it, or the awfulness of the judgment 
that may follow! 


The character of the proposed law is nearly 
or quite similar to that which exists in Penn- 
sylvania.—Late Paper. 


—— 


For ** The Friend.” 
LOTTERIES. 


If the following statement is correct, it is a 
disgrace to the legislature of that State. The 
mischievous effects of lotteries can hardly be 
conceived, and no revenue derived by the 


State can possibly balance the pernicious con- 
October, have been received at New York. There 


were 200 recaptured Africans in the Liberated Afri- i gear of ae “Ip ra of oe 
can Departments; and those rejected as unfit for sol- the morals and habits of the citizens who ad- 
diers, were to be embarked for Demerara, to be em. | venture in them. 

ployed as labourers—we might say, as slaves, in 
fact. 

“The Courier and Enquirer, in noticing this fact, 
adverts to another, which makes a meaning coinci- 
dence. The Liverpool Mercury, received by the 
Brittania, contains the following : 

“Earl Gray has promulgated, through the West 
Indian Association, a despatch to the Governor of Ja- 
maica, dated the 30th of Oetober, and announcing the 
determination of Government to authorize a large and 
systematic immigration of black labourers from the 
coast of Africa to the British West Indies. The fact 
is one of startling importance, and may well make 
those who have battled, first for the abolition of the 
slave trade, then for that of slavery, stand aghast. 

“ After referring to a memorial from proprietors, 
merchants, and others, connected with Jamaica, com- 
plaining of difficulties, and praying for assistance to 
surmount them, and after justifying the application of 
free trade principles to sugar, his Tordship says, that 
the proprietors, merchants, and others aforesaid, dwelt 
principally on the want of an adequate supply of 
labour, and observes that this is obviously the most 
essential evil.” 





For * The Friend.” 
Slavery Disguised. 


We find the following information in a daily 
— 


“ Advices from Sierra Leone, to the latter end of 


* Maryland, within the last three years, has 
netted $68,000 of revenue by licensing and 
taxing this demoralizing species of gambling, 
of which even European governments have 
refused to partake of the infamy since 1810 or 
12. Lotteries induce the weak and avaricious, 
those who are in haste to be rich, to invest 
their means in a game of hazard, where the 
odds are more than two to one against them, 
and to depend on the lottery wheel for a living 
rather than on useful industry.” 





We find a degree of relief in opening the 
mind to a friend in the day of trouble ; though 
our friend can afford us no help but that of 
sympathy. How much more in opening our 
hearts to Him who is “a friend that sticketh 
closer than any brother.” “ In my distress 
(said David) I cried unto the Lord, and he 
heard me, and delivered me out of all my 
troubles.” What relief and strong consolation 
did Hezekiah find, by an application to his 
God! “Behold for peace | had great bitter- 
ness, but thou in love to my soul delivered it 
from the pit of corruption: for thou hast cast 
all my sins behind thy back.” 


It is not uncommon for slaveholders to refer 
to the difficulty of working the lands in Jamai- 
ca for want of labourers, as a plea for slave- 
holding in the United States. Afler all the 
efforts and expense incurred to abolish slavery 
in the British West Indies, any retrogade step 
on the part of the government might produce 
a very injurious effect upon the cause of free- 
dom. It would deprive the friends of the col- 
oured man of the benefit of one actual proof, 
that he would prosper in a state of freedom, 
and that free labour is cheaper than that of 
slaves ; and it would give the slaveholder an 
opportunity to vaunt over the friends of aboli- 
tion, and consider the failure in the experiment 
as a confirmation of their opinion that slavery 
is indispensable and therefore lawful. 

A bill to prevent kidnapping in Ohio, or ra- 
ther to prevent the arrest of fugitive slaves, 
has been introduced into the Legislature of 
that State. Its principal provisions are : 


“It prohibits under the penalty of imprison- 


ment in the penitentiary, not less than one nor 
more than five years, any person in this State, 





That you may not speak ill of any, do not 
delight to hear ill of them. Give no counte- 
nance to busybodies, who are running from 


faults. Those who delight to hear ill of others, 
will soon fall into the habit of speaking ill of 
them. When busybodies run out of matter of 
fact, they will soon resort to conjectures, and 
idle stories, to please those who are fond of 
hearing others spoken against. Such charac- 
ters are common nuisances, often destroying 
neighbourhood, and the fellowship of old 
riends, If we are endeavouring in good ear- 
nest to mind ourselves, we shall find work 
enough, and but little time to talk of others, 
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house to house, and love to talk of other men’s . 


